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General Comment 

[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.] 



The subject for discussion before the Philadelphia Society for the Promo- 
tion of Liberal Studies at its meeting in December was "Liberal Studies and 
Their Relation to Citizenship and Patriotism." Mr. Walter George Smith 
spoke on "The War and the Scientific Theory of Education"; Miss Agnes 
Repplier's subject was "The Courageous Reader"; and Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
discussed "Biblical Studies and Citizenship." 



Professor Kirby Flower Smith, of the Johns Hopkins University, died 
suddenly in Baltimore on December 6, 1918. Born in 1862, he was graduated 
from the University of Vermont with the class of 1884. In 1889 he received 
his doctorate from the Johns Hopkins University, where he remained as a 
member of the department of Latin until his death. He was director of the 
School of Classical Studies at the American Academy in Rome, 1914-15. He 
was the editor of the Elegies of Tibullus, published in 1913. 



The carefully selected library of the late Professor Jonathan Young Stanton 
was dispersed at auction in January by Libbie of Boston. Dr. Stanton was 
professor of Greek and Latin at Bates College for fifty-four years and his 
library reflected the broad interests yet discriminating taste of the true lover 
of letters. The English section was rich in standard authors and biography. 
Humanistic science was well represented, especially astronomy. This library 
is an interesting sidelight on the common charge that the old-time college 
produced men who knew nothing except a smattering of Latin and Greek. It 
would be more in accord with truth if emphasis were laid upon the fact that 
the old college developed sound literary taste and aroused intellectual curiosity 
where these were inherent in the student. No educational system can create 
them. 

Mr. George W. Robinson, Secretary of the Harvard Graduate School, has 
recently issued a translation of Falster's Religio philologi. This is the first 
English translation of the Danish scholar's little essay; and with the title A 
Scholar's Creed it is limited to an edition of thirty copies. Christian Falster, 
a high-minded scholar of the old school, thought that all learning should be 
brought to bear upon theology, and, like Erasmus, he thought that classical 
authors could contribute much toward sound religion. Falster's work covered 
a broad field from the history of Greek literature on the one hand, to Latin 
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lexicography on the other, recognizing that philology, in the narrow sense, and 
literature are inextricably interwoven. The scholar's task is to carry both 
to as high a point as possible without detriment to either. Herein he will find 
no easy task. Falster is now best remembered for his Amoenitates philologiae, 
published at Amsterdam, 1729-32. From the first volume of this work 
Mr. Robinson has extracted for translation the Religio philologi; and he aptly 
refers us at the same time to Coventry Patmore's Religio poetae and to Sir 
Thomas Browne's Religio medici. To these we may now add Professor Gilbert 
Murray's recently published Religio grammatici. 



In all probability the Opera Omnia of Erasmus will never be edited again. 
At the present day books of theology are apt to be regarded as useless lumber 
on the shelves of our college libraries and are in immediate danger of being 
dumped in a heap upon the damp floor of some dark storeroom in a dormitory. 
Even if a competent editor should arise it is more than doubtful that a modern 
Stephanus would be at his service, ready to risk his fortune in such a publish- 
ing venture. The fame of Erasmus, however, does not rest upon his theo- 
logical works as such, but rather upon his writings on mundane things. His 
genial satire, his ideas of education, his shrewd common sense will commend 
themselves to all times. "For the words of a genius so high as his are not 
born to die; their immediate work upon mankind fulfilled, they may seem to 
lie torpid; but at each fresh shower of intelligence Time pours upon their 
students, they prove their immortal race; they revive, they spring from the 
dust of great libraries; they bud, they flower, they fruit, they seed, from gen- 
eration to generation, from age to age." First among these perennial works 
of Erasmus undoubtedly stand his Epistolae, which occupy 1,213 pages folio in 
the collected works issued at Basle in 1540. Even since Le Clerc's edition 
of Erasmus in the early years of the eighteenth century other letters have 
come to light. For some years Mr. P. S. Allen, of Oxford, has been editing 
anew the Epistolae and Mr. F. M. Nichols has been making an excellent trans- 
lation. The third volume of the translation has recently appeared, bringing 
the work down to 1520. The translator had died before this volume was 
ready for the press, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Allen, after finishing his 
task of editing, may complete the translation begun by his friend Mr. Nichols, 
for he stands unrivaled in equipment. I will take this opportunity to call 
attention to Mr. Allen's very learned paper, "Erasmus' Relations with his 
Printers," contributed to the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, XIII 
(1913-15). Among the numerous worthies assembled in that paper the 
classical student will find himself in goodly company. 



At the meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, held last November at Princeton, Presi- 
dent Butler, of Columbia, delivered an address on American education as 
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affected by the war. The speaker maintained that for some time past the 
educational world has been dominated by reactionary tendencies which were 
being developed and directed by educators who posed before the public as 
progressive leaders. Things had reached a stage so ridiculous that the only 
possible alleviation seemed dependent upon the appearance of a modern 
Aristophanes, who, however, had delayed his coming. But the war has 
restored sanity from an unexpected quarter. 

The sudden return to a high seriousness will sweep aside the ceaseless 
chatter about education by those who know so little about it. Many false 
idols will be cast down from their exalted places of temporary power. The 
false doctrine of utilitarianism was grounded in a false psychology. "The 
moral and spiritual values have been ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of a psychology without a soul and an economics with no vision 
beyond material gain." Many discarded and rejected theories of education 
had been revived and paraded before us as new discoveries that were to usher 
in a wonderful age. "Discipline was solemnly pronounced to be not only 
unnecessary, but impossible, although a hundred little disciplines are right 
enough." The idea of a general education was often thrust aside as not con- 
tributing to a rapid pace for gain; and the doctrine was propagated that the 
fine qualities of character could be taught only as a part of some vocation. 
The catchword efficiency was everywhere shouted by the mechanics of an 
organization for self-seeking. 

Efficiency must be made to serve some high moral purpose, and it becomes 
dangerous in the hands of the unscrupulous. We must again ask what knowl- 
edge is most worth while and most contributes to the best self-expression of 
the individual. "That knowledge is most worth while which best furnishes and 
disciplines the human spirit, which best nourishes and strengthens the human 
body, and which best contributes to an understanding and improvement of 
human institutions." We must accept what those before us have found good 
and perpetuate this and use it as a basis in our attempt to carry human develop- 
ment to a higher stage. Above all we must recognize that education is not 
merely a mechanical process. Ethics, economics, and politics must form the 
basis of all such education; literature, history, and philosophy will continue 
to preside over all, and win afford the best opportunity for developing those 
rare spirits upon whom depends all progress from age to age. 

Science has rightly assumed an important place in education. Yet Presi- 
dent Butler calls attention to the fact that although vast sums have been laid 
out in laboratories and mechanical equipment, science has not as yet become 
interwoven in the life and thought of people who pass for educated. A certain 
number of eminent chemists, physicists, and biologists have been trained, 
but for the general run of educated people these subjects have contributed slight 
mental equipment. 

Methods of scientific teaching and the textbooks used are criticized. 
They are based on the assumption that every student is destined to be a 
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specialist in science. Astronomy and geology are the possible exceptions, for 
in them the element of human interest is more conspicuous. Great advances 
should be closely associated with the great names of science, and the human 
relationship should be emphasized. Tyndall and Huxley stand out as the 
types of teacher to be emulated. 

What is true of science is true also of the modern languages. After pro- 
longed study of these the student, as a rule, cannot carry on conversation of 
the simplest kind. Greek and Latin have been taught in a way that appeals 
only to the occasional budding grammarian. The true aim should be to give 
insight into the life and customs of peoples, and in case of modern tongues the 
ability to speak them is of great importance. German, French, and Spanish 
must be taught as living tongues. 

For the student of English, nothing is so important as wide reading in 
standard authors. President Butler sees great danger in the daily theme. The 
student should first acquire knowledge of something to say before he is forced 
to write. This knowledge will come from good books and not from trash. He 
evidently thinks with old Roger Ascham that "good thoughts and good words 
go together." 

The courses in government should pay less attention to the mere machinery 
of government and concern themselves more with the fundamental principles 
of good government. They should strive to give preparation for good citizen- 
ship, and must be based on ethics, philosophy, and economics. 

President Butler sees signs of better teaching of the classics. "The 
classics remain the unexhausted and inexhaustible fountains of excellence 
in all that pertains to letters, to art, and to the intellectual life. The secondary 
schools and the colleges must make adequate provision for their study and 
their proper teaching." Here again emphasis must be laid upon their human 
interest, and not upon things calculated to train philologists. The part that 
the classics have played in the war is indicated by the following anecdote 
which he quotes from the French minister of public instruction. A young 
French lieutenant was heard to reply to the question as to what he was fighting 
for, as follows: "I am fighting for La Fontaine and Moliere; La Fontaine, the 
immortal heir of ^Esop and Phaedrus; Moliere, the immortal heir of Plautus 
and Terence, and stiE further of Aristophanes and of Menander." "This 
young lieutenant knew well both how to five and how to die, for the beauty 
of the world and of man's achievement in it had seized hold of his soul." To 
this testimony we may add the published letters of numerous Oxford men who 
have given their lives for an ideal. 

In conclusion President Butler insists that the faddists in education must 
be given no quarter. They have been active in taking over the highly organized 
elementary schools, and the disastrous effects of their schemes are all too 
apparent. These schools, which are at the root of our educational system, must 
be rescued and placed again on a sane basis. 



